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and philosophers, we must examine it more carefully.
It is supposed, then, that man, being as yet mute,
heard the voices of birds and dogs and cows, the
thunder of the clouds, the roaring of the sea, the
rustling of the forest, the murmurs of the brook, and
the whisper of the breeze. He tried to imitate these
sounds, and finding his mimicking cries useful as
signs of the objects from which they proceeded, he
followed up the idea and elaborated language. This
view was most ably defended by Herder.1 ' Man,3
he says, ' shows conscious reflection when his soul
acts so freely that it may separate in the ocean of
sensations which rush into it through the senses, one
single wave, arrest it, regard it, being conscious all
the time of regarding this one single wave. Man
proves his conscious reflection when, out of the dream
of images that float past his senses, he can gather
himself up and *wake for a moment, dwelling intently
on one image, fixing it with a bright and tranquil
glance, and discovering for himself those signs by
which he knows that this is this image and no other.
Man proves his conscious reflection when he not only
perceives vividly and distinctly all the features of an
object, but is able to separate and recognise one or
more of them as its distinguishing features.' For
instance, 'Man sees a lamb. He does not see it
like the ravenous wolf. He is not disturbed by any
uncontrollable instinct. He wants to know it, but he
is neither drawn towards it nor repelled from it by his

1 A fuller account of the views of Herder and other philosophers on
the origin of language may be found in Steinthal's useful little work,
Der Ursprung der Sprache, first published in 1858.